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CULTURAL READING AND WAYS OF 
AROUSING INTEREST IN THE 
LIBRARY. 


By ELEANOR J. GLADSTONE, 
Librarian, Carleton College. 

There are, I believe, there always have 
been, many misapprehensions as to what 
the cultivated man or woman really is. 
Many well meaning individuals consider the 


' books. 


' would spurn them all.” 
; author of the “Pleasures of Life,” 


have been influenced by the reading of good 
In evidence of this we have the tes- 
timony of such men as Gibbon, who said he 
inherited from his aunt “an invincible love 
of reading;” Fenelon, who said, “If the 
kingdoms of all Europe were laid at my 
feet in exchange for my love of reading, I 
Sir John Lubbock, 
said in 


regard to the training of the mind, “The 


| body ceases to grow in a few years, but the 


mind, if we will, may grow almost as long 
as life lasts.” 

Life is too short to depend upon one’s 
own experience. Hence all live minds have 
sought companionship with the masters of 


| literature, Homer, Dante, Shakespeare and 


term “cultured” to mean a being wholly de- 


voted to books and reading, an individual 
far too enlightened to associate with the | 
“common herd.” The term cultured imme- | 
diately frightens the ordinary mortal who 
has been less fortunate than his cultured 
brother or sister, frightens him, all because | 
he has the wrong idea. Let him get the | 
proper conception of the word, let him grasp | 
the ideal as set forth by Dr. Eliot, who says 
the cultured man is “a man of quick per- 
ceptions, of broad sympathies and wide af- | 
finities, responsive, but independent, self- 
reliant but deferential, loving truth and 

| 

| 

} 


candor, but also moderation and proportion, | 
courageous but gentle, not finished but per- | 
fecting.” Books have at all times portrayed 


life in some of its phases and it is easily 
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| to make the rounded character. 


Goethe, but in a limited paper it is impos- 
sible to attempt to give even a partial list 
of names, for I should have each auditor ris- 
ing up with his favorite and crying “hear, 
hear” don’t forget Plato, Cicero, Milton, Ad- 
dison, Tennyson, Herschel, Darwin, Locke, 
and so on “ad infinitum.” And true it is, 
when we glance at the splendid galaxy of 
names we are indeed in the quandary of 
Mrs. Stuart’s “Jessikiah Brown” when 
choosing a wife. No sooner did he think of 
one, than his mind reverted to many others 
of equal fascination, till at last he moaned 


| “Look lak I must be a ‘Mormondizer’ and 
| wants ’em all.” 


And so with poets, scien- 
tists, philosophers, religious writers, novel- 
ists, artists, explorers, “We wants ’em all” 
Dr. Jowett, 


that great English scholar, of whom the 
couplet ran: 

“I am master of this college. 

What I know not is not knowledge.” 















said that in his opinion the teaching of 
morals, in the coming age, would be by 
biography. Not an unreasonable idea when 
one considers the inspiration to be gained 
from the lives of our old Bible heroes, from 
the pioneers in new countries, from men and 
women of the calibre of Lincoln, John 
Brown, Phillips Brooks, Frances E. Willard, 
Jane Addams, Dr. Graham Taylor and Dr. 
Grenfell, and of any other man and woman 
of character, whom you may choose to se- 
lect. 

Books, then, must enter into the life of a 
cultivated man or woman; for, a truly cul- 
tivated being wishes both to know, and to 
do. If he would serve men, he must know 
men,—not only men of today, but men of all 
ages. If he would cope with the problems 
of his day, he must not only know the prob- 
lems of his day but the problems of days 
gone by and how they were solved, with 
what feelings his predecessors attacked the 
tangles which were presented to them to 
unravel. So, contrasting his own tasks and 
problems with those of others, he may take 
courage. 

To him who loves books, to him so for- 
tunate as to have literary ancestors it is 
not necessary to enumerate the benefits ac- 
cruing from a love of books. But what shall 
we say to him who has not been fortunate 
in his ancestors nor his training, to him 
“who knows not that he knows not,” what 
shall we assure him he may hope for from 
a knowledge and a love of books? First 
and primarily it re-creates his mind—it 
gives him something to work upon—some- 
thing to take him out of himself, it enables 
him to see his little round, his trials, his 
discouragements are not unique, he sees his 
kinship with the whole round world. He 
may be limited in surroundings so that he 
has few friends, but through his reading he 
may associate with the best the world af- 
fords. One who reads widely will soon find 
himself sympathizing widely. Will he not 
find traits of character which will live in his 
memory, which will create in him a desire 
to emulate? May he not find himself living 
on a little higher plane, striving not to be 
less noble than his book companions? Does 
he find his ideals being dulled by “the slings 
and arrows” of misfortune? Let him turn 


to the pages of a heroic struggle, be it truth 
or fiction, the encouragement comes, to push 
on. One of our recent writers has divided 
life into three activities, namely, getting a 
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livelihood, “living” or “getting good and do- 
ing good,” “life” or “cultivation of the soul.” 
It would seem not an unreasonable division 
and each division would truly require the 
knowledge of books. A machinist should 
not be compelled to be a machine, nor yet, 
a bookkeeper only to know figures, and how 
great is the need for the cultivation of the 
mind for him or for her who is busy day 
in and day out engaged in piece work mak- 
ing the same manner of thing always with 
no variation! 

In passing we are constrained to say: 
Delightful indeed, are books for the book 
lover, but how much greater the benefit for 
him, who through environment knows noth- 
ing of the joys of life, he, who through ill- 
ness must be much by himself, he, who 
through mistaken notions of right and wrong 
has been shut away in prisons, he, who must 
pass a cheerless old age. Readily come to 
mind the thousands who might have been 
saved from unnecessary evils had they 
known the value of reading, thousands who 
might have been—yea—thousands who may 
be, if in some way, lovers of books, and chief 
among them librarians, can only so put 
themselves. and their wares at the disposal 
of those who most need them. Truly we 
may expect much of books, books we must 
have, hence libraries, private libraries, pub- 
lic libraries and college libraries. 

It is a far cry from the days described by 
a writer in the Atlantic Monthly when young 
people were reading Darwin’s “Origin of the 
Species,” and “Green’s Short History” just 
for pleasure and when the three regular 
forms of entertainment were reading, the 
art of conversation, and letter writing, to to- 
day with its cheap theaters, automobile driv- 
ing and the “movies.” The library and the 
librarian has much to contend with, but the 
library is striving nobly to carry out the 
statement made by Dr. Bostwick that “what- 
ever the public wants, it is the duty of the 
public library to supply,” and we find some 
libraries conducting classes in technical 
work, some conducting yearly lecture 
courses, and Christmas festivals, others 
making a point to have all kinds of railroad 
information, and acting in general as an in- 
formation bureau. Another library has 
pianola records to lend. A recent venture 
in interesting people in the Public Library 
is made by the Minneapolis Public Library 
by a series of articles under the caption 
“What’s wrong with the Library,” various 

















people having been asked to write articles 
of constructive criticism, to which the libra- 
rian replies. The method of question and 
answer seems an excellent way of dissemi- 
nating information and the librarian has 
thus been able to place a great deal of val- 
uable information before the public and she 
has created a lively interest. Another ex- 
cellent feature now in preparation is the 
preparing of lists of books for foreigners to 
be distributed at the night schools. 

One of much wider library experience 
than the writer, upon being asked what she 


would suggest for arousing interest in the | 
“The only way is to have | 


library, replied: 
an attractive library, attractive books and 
an attractive librarian.” 
three things granted not all the people 
come, either to public or college library, 
whom we would like to see. There are va- 
rious reasons which keep people away— 
they are too timid, they don’t know about 


the advantages, they suppose libraries are | 


only for those who are educated, they fear 
they are not well enough dressed, they fear 
the administration. Not excepting library 
training and executive ability, I believe the 
most necessary asset of any library, is to 
have some one who is interested in people, 
all kinds and conditions, and who has time 
to show that interest, and who, at the same 
time loves books for what they can do for 
“all sorts and conditions of men.” I believe 
there should be some one who is devoted 
truly, to finding the right book for the right 
person. I believe this to be necessary in 
any library but especially necessary in the 
public library. I know not if it be true of 
the public library, but true it is of the col- 
lege library that after a careful search, 
when the exact article to suit the case has 
been found the student remarks most 
naively, “Oh, can’t you find me something 
shorter?” Trying? No, I still maintain 
that to this “proper-spirited” person, be she 
librarian, assistant or what not, it does not 
matter; for, either she had the delight of 
knowing on the instant where to find the 
subject or the still greater delight of a 
search rewarded, which is equal to the de- 
light of a problem solved. No, the pleasure 
is there, for the librarian, no matter what 
the attitude of the patron; for, library work 
is like the sport of hunting with the added 
assurance you will always bag some game. 

In the matter of tempting our patrons, in 
a college library, the patrons naturally are 











Yet, with those | 
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composed, for the greater part, of faculty 
members and students, added to whom, in 
our own library are the ministers, public 
school teachers and club women. 

For ministers and busy faculty members, 
it is a privilege and pleasure to call their 
attention to some new magazine article or 
to some new book just suited to their line 
of work, or indeed, often to call their atten- 
tion to some book in some widely different 
field, but yet, a book or story which will 
bring refreshment as suited perhaps to their 
inclinations and, let me say, I would always 
include good short stories, Mr. Crothers and 
his jesting to the contrary, for ofttimes just 
in a nutshell, one gets a splendid bit of 
character,—for example, “On the ragged 
edge of forty,” appearing recently in Scrib- 
ner’s, certainly gives the middle-aged just 
the hope and courage they need. 

For the women’s clubs in town, and the 
young women’s clubs in college a knowl- 
edge of some recent books, or articles such 
as “Within Prison Walls,” “The Jonathan 
Papers,” “At the Sign of the Hobby Horse,” 
Katherine Bement Davis’ “Work in Reform,” 
short stories of character as Susan Glas- 
pell’s “Lifted Masks,” all form excellent op- 
portunity to interest and furnish them sub- 
jects for programs. One becomes so much 
more interested, too, if the speaker herself, 
has a keen interest in what she is advocat- 
ing. It is unfortunate that boys and girls 
are coming to college every year with no 
adequate preparation in literature or the 
love of literature, yet they may be. inter- 
ested by dipping into some book and telling 
them a bit and then as Uncle Remus says, 
when for very good reasons he doesn’t wish 
to go further, “dat’s all de fur de tale goes,” 
let them go on to find out for themselves. 
Students most assuredly could be gently led 
to a taste for travel through such books as 
“Your United States” and “Abroad at 
Home.” 

I suppose every college has with them 
always, banquetters and toasters. There is 
an excellent opportunity to aid students in 
preparing their toasts, leading them to see 
the possibilities that come in the oppor- 
tunity to make a bright little speech yet 
one which may have a kernel of wheat, the 
searching for just the right story, the fact 
that this well known man or that bright 
woman used this or that, the turning over 
of books of quotations, the fact that such 
and such a poet said this or that, may all 














help to call their attention to unknown writ- 
ers, living or dead. In our college library 
we may well have our new books in a con- 
spicuous place, we may have our college 
paper, if it is not too filled with athletics 
which is too apt to be the case, publish a 
list of our additions, we may well have our 
list of books labelled “books worth while,” 
but it all narrows down to the personality 
of that member of the library corps who 


has the great privilege of talking with the | 


individual and directing his reading. To be 
ideal, I believe every member of a library 
corps should love people per se, and love 
books. Let those be his qualifications and 
sooner or later he must interest his patrons. 

A very pretty definition of the college 
library has been thus stated: “A blessed 
company of immortals giving daily and 
hourly receptions at which the librarian is 
master of ceremonies charged with seeing 
that each guest meets and has the oppor- 
tunity for long, quiet conference with the 
one he most desires to know.” This being 
true, much indeed depends upon the “Keep- 
er of the books.” 


*A CHOICE OF MODERN POETRY. 
By WINNIE BUCKLIN, 

Librarian, Fargo, N. D., Publie Library. 

In our family, one of the chief duties of a 
librarian is to keep the fiction readers sup- 
plied with the very latest as they come reek- 
ing from the press. Out of a number car- 
ried home in the discharge of this duty, I 
picked up one not long ago. The opening 
sentence ran like this: “We were sailing 
from Singapore to Hong Kong,” and imme- 
diately, I, who have never been east of Chi- 
cago nor west of Minot, to whom all knowl- 
edge of Oriental arts and crafts, and sights 
and sounds, is restricted to a small Japa- 
nese art store in Madison, Wis., the shop 
windows in Chicago, and vague memories of 
the Midway Plaisance, I was no longer be- 
fore the open fire in our cosy sitting room 
in Fargo, N. D., but was abroad upon the 
high seas, as we sailed from Singapore to 
Hong Kong. 
fruits of far-away Singapore, the spices, the 
coral and the pearls, and the brown natives 
on the wharves in the sun; I lived through 
days of slow sailing in those tropic seas; I | 
saw the glorious, purple, star-studded nights | 
in the Indian ocean; I sailed past flowery | 


*Read at North Dakota Library Association | 
meeting, Wahpeton, Nov. 6, 1914. 








I saw the strange flowers and | 


Nippon in cherry-blossom time, up to the 
coast of China; saw the gleam of burnished 
brass and the many turreted guns of the 
warships outside the harbor of Hong Kong, 
on into that evil-smelling bay, alive with the 
craft of all nations from giant cruisers to 
the low flat boats of the Chinese peasants, 
and at last I saw the Stars and Stripes 
whipping the air above the American em- 
bassy in Hong Kong! 

What faculty is this that is so amply ours? 
A gift of the gods that enables us to change 
at will, our mode of living, our surround- 
ings, even our century? 

Without imagination, all history, all po- 
etry, all the literature of the ages falls into 
the human heart like a dead thing, a stone; 
but with its understanding charm, all time 
and all distance is our own. When we read 
on the printed page that William the Con- 
queror eloped with the fair Matilda of Flan- 
ders, we picture the night scene and that 
wild ride, the heavy harness of the Norman 
horses and Matilda’s floating veil. Without 
effort, we pass from the siege of ancient 
Troy and “dead Dido’s pyre,” to the flam- 
ing Aurora of the long Arctic nights with 
Peary, or back in a flash to the awful battle 
line of the Aisne. We hear the booming of 
the German siege guns, the rallying cry of 
the repelled battalions, the tortured groans 
of the stricken horses and men, the shatter- 
ing shrapnel and canister, bursting shells, 
and all the fearful noise of that monstrous 
conflict. What a relief to turn to “green 
fields and running brooks,” to Ben Lomond, 
where ‘silence settles wide and still,” to 
hawthorne hedges white as snow, to a robin 
singing in the rain! 

“Tt is so easy for my spirit bark 

To breast the wide, unfathomed seas of dream, 
The slightest breath will stir its fragile sails, 
The smallest waves will slip it, all agleam 
Athwart the silver waters as they lie 

In magic peace, beneath the silent sky: 


And on—and on—my elfin wings will fly,— 
Then who so rich and who so glad as 1?” 


What necessity is there for loneliness or 


| for weariness of soul with this ever-present 


gift for our amusement and delight? And 
what more pleasant path to all freedom 
from “carking care” and the charms of 
the everywhere than through the small vol- 
ume of poems? 

Max Eastman’s book on “The enjoyment 
of poetry” is the most readable and thor- 
oughly delightful essay on the subject I 
have seen. He ranges from the Psalms of 


| David to Walt Whitman, from Omar Khay- 
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yam to Tom Moore. He defends and hon- 
ors poetry and the keen love of it in pure 
and flawless prose. This book came out 
last year and is published by Scribner. I 
would recommend it to your careful notice. 
It would be idle for me to speak of select- 
ing poetry for a library from the rich and 
ancient numbers. We all know that we 
must have Shakespeare and Shelley and 
Burns and Keats, and Longfellow and Ten- 
nyson and Whittier and Byron, besides the 
many other great ones upon whose brow the 
laurel has been unanimously placed. But 
there are collections from the pens of other 
able ones, men and women of these times in 
whom the true spirit of poetry dwells as 
surely as ever it burned in the author of 
“Morte d’Arthur” or “Ode to a skylark.” 
Among the first I would buy the Poems 
and plays of William Vaughn Moody. John 
Manly in introducing the collection says of 
Moody’s poetry: “It is notable for its free- 
dom from response to the obvious, the tri- 
vial, the merely pretty,” and calls attention 
to his “inexhaustible store of sensory 
images, his diction, rich, condensed, packed 
with meaning, his love of beautiful sonor- 
ous words, melodious and rich in sugges- 
tion.” He says: “Moody has, too, espe- 
cially in his lyrics, the gift of unaccountable 
magic—of simple phrases which stir the 
emotions or awaken a sense of significance 
far beyond the power of the words or 
thought,” and quotes from the Song of the 
Redeemed Spirits, as they fly past,— 


“In the wilds of life astray, 
Held far from our delight, 
Following the cloud by day 
And the fire by night 
Came we a desert way. 
O Lord, with apples feed us, 
With flagons stay! 
By Thy still waters lead us!” 


If “Gloucester Moors,” to my mind the 
finest thing he wrote, and especially to be 
enjoyed by us who profess sympathy for the 
poor in this day of human brotherhood, is 
not in your consciousness may I urge that 
you make it so soon. I go so far as to sug- 
gest that it would be a distinct aid to the 
profession if all librarians were to commit 
it to memory, 

Another important poet of these modern 
days is Alfred. Noyes. His “Tales of the 
Mermaid Tavern,” and “Sherwood; or, Rob- 
in Hood and the Three Kings” are widely 
known and admired. Stokes has a two vol- 
ume edition of his collected poems pub- 
lished in 1913. Perhaps you know his “En- 
chanted Island,” a most lovely wording of 














the “long, long thoughts of youth;” or, his 


. “Lucifer’s feast,” a mighty Phillipic against 


war, the awful thing that is now, even as 
his sub-title calls it, “A nightmare of Eu- 
rope.” Some of his later poems, “New wars 
for old,’ “The prayer for peace,” “The 
sword of England,” and “The bringers of 
good news” are very significant at this time. 

By all means we must have the poems of 
Rudyard Kipling. His is the strong word, 
the virile picture, the praise of English ship 
and English soldier, the pride of worth, and 
pride of birth, the poems like battle cries, 
“full of the swing and rhythm that quicken 
the pulse like the roll of drums and the 
tramp, tramp, tramp of marching regi- 
ments.” One has but to recall “Danny Dee- 
ver,” “Gunga Din,” “The road to Mandelay,” 
or that stately hymn to the “Lord of our far- 
flung battle line,’ the verse which so pow- 
erfully grips all English speaking races, and 
makes them one in the offer of the contrite 
heart. 

Not far down on this list of modern poets 
I would place our own Professor Hult, of 
the University of North Dakota. His little 
poem “Revery” will alone cause his fame to 
last; or, the other one which you all prob- 
ably know,— 


“If swart Death be a gypsy 

And Spirit a little child 

Whereof he reaves the Mothering Earth 
Some night wher the winds are wild,— 
Crouched in the smoldering star-glow, 
Or stretched before dawns ablaze 
Resting the vagrant feet, will it dream 
Of the ancient ways and days?” 


There is a small group of men whose 
poems, differing in many ways have an ef- 
fect in common. When I mention their 
names, you will recall the effect: Eugene 
Field, James Whitcomb Riley, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Ben King, Sam Walter Foss, and 
James Foley. Perhaps the greatest and 
best loved of these is Eugene Field. Surely 
nothing is so dear to all these United States 
as his “Little Boy Blue.” Riley writes of 
him,— 

“With gentlest tears, no less than jubilee 


' Of blithest joy, we heard him and still hear 


Him singing on, with full voice, pure and clear, 
Uplifted as some classic melody 

In sweetest legends of old minstrelsy: 

Or, swarming elfinlike upon the ear, 

His airy notes make all the atmosphere 

One blur of bird and bee and lullabye.” 


That Riley follows him closely in style as 
well as in the hearts of his countrymen, is 
not to be denied. His humor, originality, 
pathos and natural sentiment have endeared 
him to all, and the true poet’s love of na- 
ture, from the time “the green gits back to 
the trees,” through “long about knee-deep in 








June,” to the snappy days “when the fod- 
der’s in the shock,” is very apparent. 

Stevenson’s poetry by no means equals 
his perfect prose, but his “Child’s garden of 
verses” should be in every children’s library. 
In fact the songs of these three are the very 
foundations for a selection of poetry for the 
children’s room. 

Surely we, of North Dakota, should not 
hesitate to praise what the entire country 
is quick to appreciate—the worth of our 
own poet, James Foley. He has sung the 
beauties of our prairies with an enthusiastic 
tongue, and has presented the glories of 
these Northern plains, the loveliness of 
earth and sky and changing season with sin- 
cerity and truth, 





tery of technique, are making him famous. 
His tribute to Phillips Brooks is as power- 
ful in its effect as Whitman’s “O Captain, 
my Captain” for Lincoln, or Burns’ lament 
for Mary. 

The poems of Edward Rowland Sill are so 
lovely and fine that the world regrets that 
he died before he had given us more. His 
collected verses make a thin volume, but 
there is much pleasure in them. 

Richard Hovey has written some happy 
verses, and in collaboration with Bliss Car- 
man has produced a couple of books of 
charming poems, “Songs of Vagabondia”’ 
they are pleased to call them, gypsy songs, 
“songs of the open road, the starry plain, 


| estranged so long.” 


With these four, the little poems of Ben | 


King,—poor Ben King, who, 
Field, died too early—and the poems of Sam 
Walter Foss, the field of the human, the in- 
timate and the familiar is rather well cov- 
ered. 

For another field, but closely allied to this 
one, we have the lyrics of Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar and Frank L. Stanton. The negro 
lullaby and plantation songs have no better 
expression than in the poems of these two. 
A little song of Dunbar’s seems a sweet and 
simple thing to me,— 

“Song is but a little thing, 

Yet what joy it is to sing! 

Hours of toil it lends a zest, 

And at eve it brings a rest. 

Cows come home along the bars; 
In the fold I hear a bell; 

Night the Shepherd herds his stars; 
Sing a song and all is well.” 

Back of all his poems there is a hint of 
unspeakable sadness, the plaintiveness of 
the black slave, the taint in whose blood is 
never to be forgotten, nor forgiven. 

There is a collection of the poems of 
Henry Van Dyke that is very satisfying. 
The book is published by Scribners in 1911, 
and has a foreword by the author to the 
Gentle Reader which is almost as lovely as 
his verse. Perhaps you know some of his 
poems, “A mile with me,” or “Indian Sum- 
mer.” His “House of Rimmon,” a drama in 
four acts, is a tale of Damascus, of Naaman, 
the Captain of the Assyrian armies, and of 
his healing of a grievous disease by the wa- 
ters of Jordan River. 

There are a number of others whose 
genius is too great to pass over without 
mention. The Canadian, Bliss Carman, has 
a vigor of speech and a poetical fancy, which 
no less than his choice of words and mas- 
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like Eugene | 


| 





Frank Dempster Sherman and John Kend- 
rick Bangs are two American lyrists whose 
work, taken separately and conjointly, has 
the true poetic spirit. Some of the serious 
poems of Bangs and the “Little folk lyrics” 
of Sherman are real literature. 

Clinton Scollard has a sure touch and a 
pen of magic. A chance paragraph will 
serve to show how he draws a picture,— 


“As I came down from Lebanon 

The flaming flower of daytime died, 

And Night, arrayed as is a bride 

Of some great king, in garments spun 

Of purple and the finest gold, 

Outbloomed in glories manifold, 

Until the moon, above the dun 

And darkening desert, void of shade 

Shone like a keen Damascus blade, 

As I came down from Lebanon.” 

Sidney Lanier, at whose death all “the 
daughters of music were low,” has been lik- 
ened to Keats in love of beauty and lyric 
sweetness, to Wordsworth in love of nature, 
and to Longfellow and Poe for rare grace 
and scope of technique. 

Without speaking personally of each one, 
I suggest that the collected poems of Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder, Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, and Richard Henry Stoddard, be added 
to the before mentioned list, in which it 
may be remarked the names of none of our 
American poetesses are given. To include 
them would make a truly lengthy list, and 
must make what Mr. Kipling calls “another 
story.” 

But before the list ends, I would add that 
no shelf of poems is complete without the 
collections known as “The humbler poets,” 
in which are preserved the newspaper and 
periodical poems which we call fugitive 
verse of the times, often anonymous, some 
of them but little more than “‘mere snatches 
of song and story ‘wedded to rhyme,’ or sug- 








gestions of beautiful ideas, 
through halting metre and homely jingles.” 

The word humbler need not necessarily 
mean obscure and unknown, since in this 
instance the collection includes such names 
as Arthur Guiterman, Edmund Vance 
Cooke, Bert Leston Taylor, S. E. Kiser, El- 
liott Flower, Edwin Markham, Israel Zang- 
will and a score of others whose opinions 
even today are shaping our own. 

Fugitive verse is often of great beauty 
also, and the collecting of it such a great 
pleasure that I would recommend it to such 
of you as have a jaded taste for pleasures. 
May I quote from my own collection a verse 
found long ago,— 


“From foreign lands the ships ceme in 

To greet the city’s cheerful din, 

Laden with love or steeped in sin, 
From foreign lands. 

Yonder a giant cruiser bides, 

And strug@les with the surging tides; 

While ill from. grief or penury, 

Through all the long night’s mystery, 

A lonely man looks out to sea, 

And weeps for home, and Italy, 
From foreign lands.” 


Taking into account differences in per- 
sonal tastes, obedience to the recognized 
standards set by our “elders and betters,” 
and the eternal fitness of things, that col- 
lection may not be of any value to the 
library shelves, but it adds to the joy of the 
evening lamp, and to the pleasures that we 
all must turn to eventually, those we have 
stored in our own minds. Surely, the col- 
lecting of poetry, the reading of it, and the 
loving of it, will increase our capacities for 
enjoyment, and tune our spirits with the 
spirits of those lyrics by whose efforts the 
loveliness of earth, and the hope of “those 
far fields of Asphodel” are made dear and 
lasting, even though the poet sleeps for 
years “’neath that low green tent whose 
curtain never outward swings.” 


SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE, 
By EMMA B. NILSSON, 
Minneapolis Public Library. 

Balzac in his “Seraphita” traces the pre- 
dilection of the Scandinavian people for 
meditation and scientific research to the 
long winter evenings of the North. The un- 
mistakable love of reading characteristic of 
the Scandinavians can perhaps be traced to 
the same source. 

As a center for Scandinavian population, 
Minnesota ranks first among the states of 
the Union. Among cities with a Scandina- 
vian element, Minneapolis is number two, 
Chicago alone excelling it. Chicago is cred- 
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struggling {| ited with a population of 100,000 Scandina- 


vians while Minneapolis can boast of about 
60,000 born in Scandinavia. 

The Scandinavian population in the state 
of Minnesota is almost exclusively made up 
of Swedes and Norwegians. The Finlanders 
are most numerous to the East, the Iceland-. 
ers to the North (Manitoba), and the Danes 
to the South of us. 

The Norwegian contingent within the 
state is somewhat larger and also older than 
the Swedish. In Minneapolis it is the re- 
verse; the Swedish population being larger 
and of a larger increase than the Norwegian 
or any other. 

The Franklin Avenue Branch being next 
to the North Branch the oldest in the city 
was from its very beginning equipped with 
the view of serving this the densest of Scan- 
dinavian settlements. Since the year of 
1904, if memory does not fail, it was made 
the source from which all Scandinavian 
books were distributed to the Central Li- 
brary and all branches and stations. 

This distribution has taken the form of 
longer or shorter as well as larger and 
smaller loans, depending principally upon 
the location of the borrower. Some of the 
branches like the Seven Corners and the 
Camden Place branches have a standing col- 
lection of several hundred books, part of 
which are changed according to need. For 
other branches some 40 volumes are changed 
every month, others again change 10 books 
every month. Some need 10 books every 
week; the Central Library belongs in this 
class. 

All these exchanges are made as well as 
circumstances allow but as might be feared 
not always satisfactorily. For suppose we 
would make similar exchanges also in the 
department of English literature, with its 
overflowing richness of resources, there 
would yet never be enough of the kind of 
books the average reader likes the best. 

The circulation of Scandinavian books at 
this branch has increased greatly since the 
moving into its own building. During the 
months of January and February of this 
year, 3,278 books were issued which makes 
an average of 70 vols. per day. Of these 
same 3,278 vols. 1,400 were Dano-Norwegian 
and 1,900 Swedish. As to the kind of liter- 
ature issued 716 were classified while 2,556 
were fiction. 

The Scandinavian book market is rich and 
varied in proportion to the size of the dif- 








ferent countries, but is comparatively lim- 
ited in books suitable for circulation among 
promiscuous readers. 

Modern Scandinavian prose may be di- 
vided into romantic and realistic literature, 
the former of an era just closed, the latter 
of the present day. The large majority of 
Scandinavians in this country are of a con- 
servative mind and education and love the 
more old-fashioned books which are of two 
classes, historic fiction and every-day ro- 
mantic novels of home life. Especially is 
this true of the Swedes and Danes. The 
countrymen of Ibsen who have no historical 
fiction are of a more modern turn of mind, 
although not of a more discriminating lit- 
erary taste. In this conservative class of 
readers are found the individuals who, be- 
cause of one single outspoken phrase or sit- 
uation, will utterly condemn a whole work 
really of a serious purpose or artistic form. 

There is among the newcomers of every 
Scandinavian country a class steadily grow- 
ing which is made up of quite advanced and 
liberal-minded people, mostly workingmen 
and women. Many of them are militant in 
the temperance, socialist or suffrage causes. 

These people demand modern books to 
read, the literature that had the works of 
August Strindberg, and Ellen Key as its 
starting point. 

Few indeed, are the authors like Selma 
Lagerlof whose books are with equal eager- 
ness sought by readers of all classes and 
all ages. 

In a city like ours, with its several large 
Scandinavian colleges, its State University 
with an academic department for Scandina- 
vian literature and languages and its munic- 
ipal High schools with rapidly growing 
classes of elementary studies of the same 
subjects, the public libraries must neces- 
sarily have a large supply of books touching 
upon the history and language of the an- 
cient North and the highly polished and 
penetrating literary research of the school 
of Georg Brandes. 

Among authors whose fiction may be safe- 
ly recommended are the Swedes: Fredrika 
Bremer, Ridderstad, Mellin, Starbaéck, Marie 
S. Schwartz, Emilie Carlen, Topelius, Trolle, 
Rydberg, Anna Wahlenberg, Annie Quiding, 
Anna and Mathilda Roos, Gustaf Blink, Hei- 
denstam and Hallstrém. 

Norwegians: Bjérnson, Camilla Collett, 
Magdalena Thoresen, Jonas and Bernt Lie, 
Elster, Kielland, Egge, Thomas Krag, John 
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Paulson, Elise Aubert, Kristofer Janson, 
Kinck, Alfhilde Prydz and Aanrud. 

Of Danes: Sten S. Blicher, Ingemann, 
Carl and H. F. Ewald, Carit Etlar, H. C. An- 
dersen, Eufrosyne Gullenbourg, C. Boeck, 
Pontoppidan, Scharling, Jacob Knudsen and 
Thit Jensen. 

The lyric poetry of the North is rich and 
beautiful. What is most enjoyed of it dates 
from the classical and romantic periods of 
literature. Denmark here stands as number 
one with Oehlenschlager, Hauch, Paludan 
Miiller, Heiberg, Winther, Andersen, Drach- 
mann. 

Sweden comes next with Bellman, Lidner, 
Tegner, Anna Maria Lenngren, Geijer, Rune- 
berg, Stagnelius, Nicander, Malmstr6ém, Wal- 
lin, Rydberg, Snoilsky, Fréding, Levertin 
and Heidenstam. 

Just now Sweden has a great outpour of 
lyrics. Norway has fewer lyric poets but 
Wergeland, Welhaven and Bjornson consti- 
tute an impressive trio of national poets. In 
Vilhelm Krag and Wildenney Norway pos- 
sesses modern lyricists of rare individuality. 

In Scandinavian drama the oldest name is 
still the greatest that of Ludvig Holberg, a 
contemporary and spiritual affinity of Mo- 
liere. Born in Norway he belongs to Danish 
literature, which in the romantic age could 
boast of Heiberg and Henrik Hertz. While 
Edward Brandes is the foremost modern 
playwright of Hamlet’s countrymen. 

In recent times glory has been shed upon 
the name of Norway by Henrik Ibsen, whose 
position in the drama of the age we all 
know. His optimistic counterpart was 
Bjornstjerne BjoOrnson, as a dramatist too 
little known outside of Scandinavia and Ger- 
many. Leading dramatists of today are Nils 
Collett Vogt, Knut Hamsun and Gunnar Hei- 
berg. 

Of modern dramatists Sweden has but one 
of international importance and that is Au- 
gust Strindberg, whose influence has been 
deeply felt. Beloved for their national 
dramas are Bérjeson, Hedberg, for their folk 
comedies, Dahlgren and Geijerstam. 

For their problem plays in the woman’s 
cause Anne Charlotte Leffler and Alfhild 
Agrell. 

In biography Scandinavian literature has 
been sadly lacking but the great example set 
by Georg Brandes has brought on a revolu- 
tion in this respect, as far as Sweden is con- 
cerned, while Norway naturally has contrib- 
uted its valuable quota to the literature 





















































growing up and around the life and works of 
Henrik Ibsen. 

Thus, books on the lives of the great sa- 
vants and discoverers of the North are not 
lacking, such as Polhem, Linnaeus, Sweden- 
borg, Scheele, Berzelius, John Ericsson, Al- 
fred Nobel, Abel and the brothers Orsted. 

We have beautiful editions of the great 
explorers’ works. Adolph Nordenskjéld the 
discoverer of the North East passage and 
Roald Amundsen the discoverer of the North 
West passage and the South Pole, of Frithiof 
Nansen and his Greenland tours and pene- 
tration to the farthest North and last but 
not least, Sven Hedin and his explorations 
of Tibet and Trans-Himalaya. 

Charmingly illustrated books abound 
about the modern artists such as Munthe 
and Krogh of Norway, Kroyer, and Villum- 
sen of Denmark, Edelfelt of Finland, and 
Sergel, Roslin, Larsson, Zorn, Prins Eugene 
and Liljefors of Sweden. 

The fairy tale tellers of the North are too 
well known to crave discussion, but let it be 
said that Hans Christian Andersen of Den- 
mark, AsbjOrnsen and Moe of Norway yet 
remain unexcelled. 

A new art of story telling in verse, music 
and pictures has been evolved in Sweden by 
the happy collaboration of Anna M. Roos 
and Ottilia Adelborg. 

There are writers in provincial dialects 
all through the North, mostly in a humorous 
vein. A movement of an altogether serious 
character has sprung up in Norway. It is 
an endeavor to re-create out of the obsolete 
Old Norse and various robust dialects of the 
day a new national language. 

The generator of this movement which 
now has gained for itself the hearty support 
of the Norwegian government, was Ivar 
Aasen. Two great writers have used this 
new idiom, Vinje and Arne Garborg of the 
present day. This movement is not popular 
with American-Norwegians. 

Now a word about how to reach the Scan- 
dinavians. 

There is no country on earth where il- 
literacy is smaller than in Scandinavia. 
Reading ability and Bible knowledge is no- 
where more universal than there. Folk li- 
braries are numerous and of a splendid or- 
ganization, but they are seldom entirely 
free. 

Books are not circulated except upon the 
payment of a nominal fee. Only few cities 
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have circulating public libraries while State 
and University libraries are thrown open 
more freely than are such institutions in 
this country. Reading rooms abound. 

The Scandinavian countries are rapidly 
approaching prohibition. The native Goth- 
enburg system regulates the sale of liquor. 
It may be interesting to note that all larger 
saloons have restaurants and free reading 
rooms in connection. But they may not 
drink where they eat nor eat or drink where 
they read. 

They read for their own benefit alone 
while the bulk of the profits from what they 
eat and drink helps to maintain the city 
government, its schools, colleges and other 
public institutions. 

For these reasons the library conditions 
in the United States are in several respects 
unfamiliar to newcomers from the Scandi- 
navian countries. The Scandinavian as a 
rule is modest and retiring and also a bit 
suspicious. He regards with mistrust bless- 
ings that are offered him free, gratis and for 
nothing. He is used to demands upon his 
purse for everything according to his means. 

But when convinced that he is met with 
genuine generosity and an earnest purpose 
free of charitable admixture he responds 
with wholehearted gratitude. His sense of 
obligation is acute; which all makes of him 
an ideal library patron. None takes better 
care of his books, returns them more 
promptly or is more willing to pay his fines. 

From this it is clear that what the Scan- 
dinavian library patron most needs is en- 
couragement. 

This lovely building with its splendid 
Scandinavian department means such an en- 
couragement on a large scale. 

The reading room, filled with readers 
every hour of the day and evening, and the 
rapidly increasing circulation of Scandina- 
vian books bear witness to the truth of this 
statement. 


FOR SALE. 

Neill. History of Hennepin Co. and City of 
Minneapolis, including explorers and 
pioneers of Minnesota. 

‘Harper’s Magazine. Dec., 1867-Nov., 1880, v. 
36-61. Half mor. 

Harper’s Weekly. 1861-1865 (Civil War vol- 
umes). Bound. 

Apply to Lois M. Spear, Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library. 











AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

The program for the Berkeley conference 
appears in the A. L. A. Bulletin for May. 
There will be five general sessions, at which 
the literary features of library work will be 
given chief attention. The sections and af- 
filiated bodies will each hold one or more 
sessions devoted to their special interests. 
The general sessions will, after the opening 
day, be held in the mornings, and several of 
the afternoons and evenings will be left free 
for the Exposition and other outside fea- 
tures. Saturday, June 5, will be officially 
“A. L. A. Day” at the Exposition, with a 
reception at the California building, given 
by the California Library Association. 

About 140 people will go out on the A. L. 
A. special which leaves Chicago, May 26, 
with stops at Denver, Glenwood Springs, 
Salt Lake City, Riverside, Cal., and San 
Diego. The return itinerary will be by way 
of the Canadian Rockies, with stops at many 
places of interest. The party is scheduled 
to reach Minneapolis, June 21, at 2:30 p. m., 
leaving at 6:20 p. m. An alternative itiner- 
ary is offered returning via Southern Cali- 
fornia and the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 








MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Minnesota Li- 
brary Association will be held at Hotel 
Keewaydin, Lake Minnetonka, September 
15-17. Those who attended the meeting at 
St. Albans Beach four years ago will recall 
it as one of the pleasantest the association 
has ever held, and it is hoped that the meet- 
ing of 1915 will be equally successful. 

Hotel Keewaydin is located at Cottage- 
wood, only four minutes by boat from Deep- 
haven. Rates are $2.25 per day, two in a 
room, $2.50 per day, one in a room. A few 
suites with bath may be had at 3.00 per 
day. All who are planning to attend the 
meeting are requested to send their names, 
with choice of room-mate, to the secretary 
of the association, Clara F. Baldwin, The 
Capitol, St. Paul. 


Tentative Program. 
Theme—Publicity. 
Wednesday, September 15. 
5:00 p. m.—Registration. 
6:30 p. m.—Dinner. 
President’s address, Dr. Dawson Johnston, 
St. Paul Public Library. 
Informal reception. 


Thursday, September 16. 
9:30 a.m.—Newspaper publicity. 
Mr. W. P. Kirkwood, University 
of Minnesota. 
Miss Josephine Schain, Minne- 
apolis Tribune. 
Publicity through Exhibits in the library— 
Flora F. Carr, Mankato. 
Publicity through Exhibits outside the libra- 
ry—Stella L. Wiley, Hibbing. 
Exhibit of library advertising. 
2:30 p.m.—Co-operation between State So- 
cieties and Departments and 
Local Libraries. 
State Art Society, Mr. Flagg. 
State Forestry Association. 
Civic and Commerce Associa- 
tion. 
Drama League, 
Minnesota Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. 
State Audubon Society. 


8:00 p.m.—Public Meeting and Entertain- 
ment. 

Friday, September 17. 

9:30 a.m.—Committee reports. 

Collecting local history mate- 
rial—Dr. Solon J. Buck, Min- 
sota Historical Society. 

Committee on Minnesota bib- 
liography—Mr. J. T. Gerould, 
State University. 

Committee on foreign book-lists 
—Miss Emma B. Nilsson, Min- 
neapolis. 

Committee on library training— 
Miss Bertha Barden, St. Paul. 

Committee on constitution — 





Miss Clara F. Baldwin, St. 
Paul. 
2:00 p.m.—Book symposium. 
Boat trip. 
All replies to the questionnaire of the 


committee on library training, which were 
sent in before April 28th were destroyed in 
the St. Paul Library fire. Copies of the 
librarian’s register are enclosed with this 
number of the bulletin and librarians are 
requested to fill it out promptly and send it 
to Miss Bertha Barden, Public Library, St. 
Paul. Answers to the following questions 
are also very much desired, and librarians 
are urged to assist the committee in this im- 
portant investigation by replying promptly. 
1. Does the library subscribe for Public 
Libraries and the Library Journal? 
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2. Does the librarian regularly attend 
the meetings of the Minnesota State Li- 
brary Association or any district meetings 
held in the vicinity? 

3. Are the librarian’s expenses paid to 
such meetings? 


4. Do we need a library school in Min- 
nesota? Why? 
5. How many of the staff would have 


gone or would go to a library school in Min- 
nesota if there were one? 

6. Would you favor the immediate addi- 
tion of special advanced courses to the Sum- 
mer School of the Public Library Commis- 
sion? 


The committee on constitution submits 
the following, which has been approved by 
the Executive Board. 


Proposed Constitution. 


1. Name. This association shall be called 
the Minnesota Library Association. 

2. Object. The object of this association 
shall be to promote the library interests of 
the state of Minnesota; to promote fraternal 
relations among librarians and those inter- 
ested in library work and to advance the in- 
terests of the library profession. 


3. Members. Any person or institution 
interested in the object of the association 
may become a member on payment to the 
treasurer of a registration fee of one dollar 
for individuals and two dollars for institu- 
tions. In each succeeding year, beginning 
January lst, a membership fee of fifty cents 
shall be paid by individuals and one dollar 
by institutions. Library membership shall 
entitle the trustees thereof to all privileges 
of membership in the association. 


4. Officers. The officers of the associa- 
tion shall be president, Ist and 2nd vice- 
presidents, and _  secretary-treasurer, who 
shall be elected by ballot at each annual 
meeting and shall serve until the close of 
the meeting at which their successors are 
chosen. 

The officers, with the president of the pre- 
ceding term, shall constitute an executive 
board which shall appoint all standing com- 
mittees. act for the association in intervals 
between the meetings, fill any vacancy in 
office for the rest of the year, and make ar- 
rangements for the annual meeting. 

5. Meetings. The annual meeting of the 
association shall be held at a time and place 
to be determined by the association or by 





the Executive Board. Other meetings may 
be held by similar appointment. 

6. Payments. No officer, committee or 
member of the association shall incur any 
expense in its name unless authorized by 
vote of the association or by the Executive 
Board, nor shall the treasurer make any pay- 
ment except for expenditures so authorized. 

7. Amendments. This constitution may 
be amended by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers present at any annual meeting, pro- 
vided notice of the proposed change has 
been given in the cail for the meeting. 


TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB. 


The regular meeting of the Twin City Li- 
brary Club was held in the Franklin Avenue 
branch of the Minneapolis Public Library, 
March 11, 1915. 

As this branch is the headquarters of the 
Scandinavian work in Minneapolis, the pro- 
gram was Scandinavian in character. Miss 
Emma B. Nilsson, who has charge of the 
Scandinavian collection, read a very inter- 
esting paper full of information about her 
work and about the Scandinavians and their 
interests. Mr. Wallerstedt, the Swedish con- 
sul, then showed lantern slides of Sweden 
and Miss Todd of the Minneapolis Public 
Library gave a brief talk showing the possi- 
bilities of the use of different kinds of slides 
with the new portable stereopticon recently 
purchased by the library. The members 
then adjourned to enjoy Scandinavian re- 
freshments provided by Miss Rosholt and 
Miss Nilsson. 

R. L. WALKLEY, Secretary. 


CLARA BALDWIN LIBRARY CLUB. 


The Clara Baldwin Library Club met at 
the Eveleth Public Library, March 31. 
Luncheon was served by the Domestic Sci- 
ence Dept. of the High School. The meet- 
ing was devoted to a discussion of chil- 
dren’s work. A review of a new juvenile 
book was given by each member. Miss 
Richardson, of Hibbing, explained their plan 
of cycle reading in the schools and Miss 
Hickman, of Eveleth, told of the success 
of story telling by volunteer helpers. There 
was a brief general discussion of bulletins 
and book lists, school visiting and story tell- 
ing in the schools. Miss Sawyer reported 
on discipline in a school library. 

The final meeting of the year occurred at 
Virginia, May 12th. The Domestic Science 











Dept. of the High School served a luncheon 
and the meeting was held later at the library 
club rooms. 

Miss Wiley discussed book buying as it 
is done in Hibbing. Miss Hickman and Miss 
Smith described their process of putting the 
book into circulation at Eveleth. A general 
discussion of library records and business 
methods completed the program. 

The annual meeting and election of offi- 
cers followed. Miss Newhard, of Virginia, 
was elected President and Miss Wiley, of 
Hibbing, was made Secretary-Treasurer. The 
next meeting of the club will be held the 
third Wednesday in October at Chisholm. 

The libraries of Nashwauk, Keewatin, Hib- 
bing, Chisholm, Mountain Iron, Eveleth and 
Virginia were represented at these meetings. 
Mabel Newhard, Sec’y. 


SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL. 
Outline of Program. 
Ist week—June 14-18— 
Order, accession, etc. Miss Haven. 
Book selection, Miss Baldwin. 
June 17, Lecture, Dr. Dawson Johnston. 
June 18, Visit to Waldorf Bindery. 
2d week—June 21-26— 
Cataloging, classification, Miss Barden. 


Book selection, administration, Miss 
Baldwin. 

School library administration, Miss Wil- 
son. 

June 21, A. L. A. Visit. 

June 25, 26, Lectures. Mrs. Thorne- 
Thomsen. 


3d week—June 28-July 2— 
Cataloging, classification, Miss Barden. 
Administration, Miss Baldwin. 
Reference work, Miss Stearns. 
School reference work, Miss Wilson. 
June 28, Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen. 


4th and 5th weeks—July 5-9. 
Cataloging, classification, Miss Barden. 
Administration, Miss Baldwin. 
Reference work, Miss Stearns. 
School reference work, Miss Wilson. 
Children’s work—Miss Wilson. 
July 14, Lecture, Mrs. Margaret Evans 

Huntington. 


6th week—July 19-23— 
Cataloging, classification, Miss Barden. 
Children’s work, Miss Wilson. 

July 22, Examination. 














SUMMER LIBRARY CONFERENCE, 
MADISON, WISCONSIN. 

The Wisconsin Library School announces 
a Summer Conference to be held at the close 
of the regular Summer session, in Madison, 
July 22-31. A similar conference held in 
1911 was most successful. Again as in 1911 
the American Library Association is meet- 
ing on the Pacific Coast, and the time seems 
opportune for another conference, since so 
few from this region can attend the far 
away California meeting. 

Library workers from other states as well 
as those from Wisconsin will be made wel- 
come. In fact it is planned to make it an 
Interstate Conference, and librarians from 
neighboring states are invited. 

The literary aspects of librarianship will 
be emphasized. The general theme of the 
conference will be “Books,” with definite 
comments upon general reading and upon 
individual books. Other questions, how- 
ever, will be considered, including problems 
of administration, of publicity, of library ex- 
tension, of children’s literature, and of co- 
operation with schools. Some of the lead- 
ers of the profession will be among the 
speakers. A detailed program will be issued 
later. 

MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

The law providing for the State Historical 
Building was amended at the recent session 
of the Legislature, so that the building will 
be erected for the exclusive use of the His- 
torical Society and for the care, preserva- 
tion and protection of the state archives, but 
any part of the building not needed for the 
purposes of the society may be used for 
other state purposes under the direction of 
the Governor. 

The society is further authorized to select 
a new site, thus eliminating all the difficul- 
ties which have prevented the erection of 
the building under the law passed two years 
ago; a site facing the Capitol on Cedar St. 
and Central Ave. has been secured, and 
plans are already being prepared. It is ex- 
pected that quarters for the Library Com- 
mission will be provided in the new build- 
ing. 

The publication of the Minnesota History 
Bulletin has been established primarily for 
the purpose of keeping the members, and 
others who may be interested, in touch with 
the work of the Historical Society. This 
will contain papers read at the meetings, re- 














tory, notes on the activities of the society, 
etc. The first number, dated February, 1915, 
contains a paper on The Relation of the 
State to Historical Work, by Clarence W. 
Alvord, Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, which was read at the an- 
nual meeting in January. 

Plans are ‘being formulated, whereby pub- 
lic libraries throughout the state may re- 
ceive all the publications of the society, in 
exchange for collections of local history ma- 
terial. 


THE ST. PAUL PUBLIC LIBRARY FIRE. 

Early in the morning of April twenty- 
eighth, the St. Paul Public Library was de- 
stroyed by fire of undetermined origin and 
disastrous extent. The entire first floor of 
the library building, a two-story brick struct- 
ure on Seventh and Wabasha streets, was 
occupied by stores, in the basement of one 
of which flames were discovered at nine 
o’clock of the previous evening. An alarm 
was immediately given and the efforts of the 
entire fire department, supplemented by four 
Minneapolis companies, were required to 
combat the fire which could not be con- 
trolled for several hours. 

In the meantime it progressed to the sec- 
ond floor where, since 1892, the contents of 
the library have been housed. These in- 
cluded, at the time of the fire, 160,000 vol- 
umes and an unusually large file of period- 
icals, valued at $250,000, practically all of 
which with the exception of 30,000 volumes 
in circulation, were lost. Few of them how- 
ever are irreplaceable and they were fully 
insured. The library records, kept in a safe 
that escaped destruction though hurled to 
the basement when the floor fell through, 
were found to be intact. 

Two especially unfortunate incidents did 
however occur,—the regrettable loss of the 
manuscript for a book on the history of uni- 
versity libraries, by Dr. Dawson Johnston, 
the librarian, and also the loss of a collec- 
tion of plans and pictures of landscape 
architecture, loaned to the library for exhi- 
bition, by Mr. Gideon Forbes. When the fire 
was finally subdued, the building, one of the 
oldest landmarks in St. Paul, was in ruins, 
its outside wall threatening to fall at any 
moment and its interior a charred, unrecog- 
nizable mass which held out little hope for 
salvage. 

Dr. Johnston made immediate plans for 
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the restoration and continuance of the li- 
brary and the old House of Hope Church 
was leased for this purpose, for the period 
of one year, pending the completion of the 
new library building which will probably not 
be finished until next spring. A public ap- 
peal for gifts of money, books and maga- 
zines was issued, and the prompt response 
to this request has been most gratifying. 
As a result of this public spirited generosity 
on the part of St. Paul citizens and of united 
efforts on the part of Dr. Johnston and the 
library staff, the church was opened to the 
public two days afterwards and library ac- 
tivity after its brief interruption received a 
fresh impetus. 

The pews had been removed from the 
main part of the church, a “loan desk” hast- 
ily improvised and temporary bookcases in- 
stalled. On the shelves stood about six hun- 
dred new books, purchased since the dis- 
aster, from the St. Paul Book and Stationery 
Company, which had kindly offered them at 
cost, and these formed a nucleus of the “big- 
ger, better library” already predicted for St. 
Paul. That the rapid restoration of facili- 
ties for the circulation of books has been 
heartily appreciated the library patrons have 
themselves attested. Shortly afterwards the 
periodical and newspaper department, situ- 
ated in one of the transepts, and also the 
children’s department, were operative. 

Altogether the catastrophe, though a rath- 
er extravagant example of “publicity work,” 
has proved a stimulus to public interest and 
has presented an unusual opportunity for 
thorough reconstruction and reorganization 
of the library, which will undoubtedly be 
productive of excellent results. 














































R. F. E. 
PERSONAL. 

Dr. W. Dawson Johnston, Librarian of St. 
Paul, spoke at the meeting of Eastern libra- 
rians in Atlantic City, March 5, on “What a 
public library can learn from a college li- 
brary and what a college library can learn 
from a public library” and addressed a con- 
ference of academies and high schools in 
relations with the University of Chicago, 
April 16, on “The library and its relation to 
the teaching of history.” 

Miss Gratia Countryman, Librarian of Min- 
neapolis, left for California, April 27, for a 
three months’ vacation. Miss Marie Todd of 
the Fine Arts Dept. accompanied her. Mr. 
R. L. Walkley has been made assistant libra- 
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rian, and will be in charge of the library 
during Miss Countryman’s absence. 

Miss May Wessberg has returned from 
California, fully recovered from the injuries 
received in the automobile accident last July, 
and resumed her work at the Sumner 
Branch. 

Miss Miriam Leonard, first assistant in 
the Catalog Department of the Minneapolis 
library for several years, was married April 
28th to Robert S. Towler of Minneapolis. 

Miss Melissa Heald, who has been in 
charge of the Seward School Branch, has 
been appointed children’s librarian at 
Franklin Branch. Miss Gunhild Oftedal will 
have supervision of both the Riverside and 
Seward School branches for the present. 
Miss Gertrude Morton, assistant at the 
Franklin Branch, has resigned her position 
on account of ill health, and returned to her 
home in Iowa. Miss Emma Brock, a grad- 
uate of the University of Minnesota and the 
Minneapolis School of Fine Arts, has been 
appointed assistant in the Art Book Room. 

Miss Marjorie Wildes, assistant in the En- 
gineering Library of the State University, 
has been appointed cataloger of the His- 
torical Library, succeeding Miss Emma 
Hawley, resigned. 

Miss Stella Stebbins, for four years as- 
sistant librarian at Virginia, has been 
elected librarian at Mountain Iron. 

Miss Alice B. Story, of Indianola, Iowa, 
who will graduate from the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School in June, has been elected as- 
sistant in the Virginia Public Library suc- 
ceeding Miss Stebbins. 

Mrs. Margaret E. Webb, for many years 
librarian at Montevideo has resigned her 
position. Miss Edith Crandall has been 
elected to succeed her, and will take charge 


August ist, after completing the Summer | 


School course. 

Mrs. Florence S. Hicks, librarian at Alex- 
andria, has resigned to accept a position in 
the public schools. She will be succeeded 
August Ist by Mrs. Margaret A. McCord, 
who will attend the Summer School. 


MINNESOTA BLUE BOOK. 

The Legislative manual for 1915 has been 
issued, and any library in the state may 
secure a copy by sending the necessary 
postage, to C. A. Rose, Document Clerk, The 
Capitol, St. Paul. The postage in the ist 
and 2nd zones is eight cents, in the 3d zone, 
twelve cents. 
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UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS. 


The following valuable publications may 
be obtained by any library upon application 
to J. T. Gerould, Librarian, State University, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Minnesota University. Current problems 
No. 1. The work of public service 
commissions, by William Anderson. 

No. 2. Rural teachers’ train- 

ing departments in Minnesota high 

schools, by B. F. Pittenger. 

No. 3. Minnesota public util- 

ity rates, by G. A. Gesell. 

No. 4. Social and economic 

survey of a community in the Red 

River Valley, by L. D. H. Weld. 

Studies in the social sciences 

No. 4. Studies in the marketing of 

farm products, by L. D. H. Weld. 














NEWS OF MINNESOTA LIBRARIES. 


(Items of news for this column are solic- 
ited from all libraries in the state. They 
should be sent to the Secretary of the Com- 
mission by the 15th of the month preceding 
each issue of the bulletin, which appears 
quarterly in March, June, September and De- 
cember.) 


Albert Lea. A renting collection of late 
fiction is proving a popular innovation. A 
number of sets of stereoscopic views have 
been added, which will be loaned the same 
as books. 


Bemidji. A gift of evergreen trees to 
beautify the library grounds has been re- 
ceived from A. M. Arpin. 

Blue Earth. The librarian writes that this 
has been the best year in the history of the 
library because of the increase in reference 
use by students. A story-hour has been con- 
ducted regularly since October with an at- 
tendance ranging from 15 to 75. 


Brainerd. The directors of the Children’s 
Hour have continued their work this winter 
along dramatic and other cultural lines. 
Twenty-six children took part in a program 
of music, folk-dances, and a dramatization 
of Hiawatha which was given at the library 
auditorium in February. 


Canby. The library started by the Im- 
provement Club has been combined with the 
rest room which was formally opened in the 
city hall April 22. A luncheon with hot 
coffee was served, which netted over $15. 
The rooms are attractively furnished and 
are being well patronized. 








Chisholm. During February, 28 different 
groups of people were accommodated in the 
various club rooms and auditorium. Eighty- 
five books in the Croatian language have 
been added. 


Crookston. The Current Events Club has 
presented a $450 piano to the public library. 


Detroit. Recent gifts are a fine clock from 
Mrs. J. B. Carman and a handsome table for 
the club room from Mr. H. S. Erickson. 
People outside of the city are beginning to 
make use of the library, which is free to all 
in Becker county. 

Duluth. Lots for a branch in the West 
End have been secured, and the Carnegie 
Corporation will be asked for $25,000 to 
erect a branch library. 


Eveleth. The librarian is giving system- 
atic instruction in the use of the library to 
a class in Freshman English. This in- 
cludes the use of the card catalog, the ar- 
rangement of books on the shelves, the 
scope and use of prominent encyclopedias, 
and other reference books. 

Fairmont. The librarian, Miss Bird, en- 
tertained the Travel and History classes at 
the library March 30. The program con- 
sisted of reviews of interesting books of 
non-fiction assigned by the librarian. On 
another afternoon Mrs. Richardson gave a 
talk on Steiner’s books to a group of High 
School Juniors and Seniors. 


Garden City. Ground has been broken for 
the memorial library to be erected this sum- 
mer by Henry S. Wellcome of London. 

Graceville. The contract for the Carnegie 
building has been let. 

Herman. The library was opened on the 
evening of April 17th with an informal re- 
ception. The room is in the basement of 
the Woodmen building and the use of it is 
given to the library by the Community Club 
who finished off the whole of the basement 
for the club rooms. They are to have the 
privilege of using the magazines there every 
evening. The books were classified and 
card lists made. The school fiction is to be 
shelved with the library books for the use 
of the public as well as the school. Already 
90 have taken out borrowers’ cards. 

Hibbing. An exhibit of library books 
made in a grocery store window for a week, 
brought immediate results in requests for 
the books shown and a number of new bor- 
rowers, who had never before visited the 
library. 
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Hills. The Woman’s Civic League has 
added 52 more books to their donations to 
the library. 


Litchfield. The Music Club has purchased 
books for the public library and provides 
the leading musical magazines. Five trav- 
eling libraries are now located in Meeker 
county. 


Mankato. Some advertising posters, book- 
lists and agricultural books were displayed 
at the armory during the corn show. 

The handicraft exhibit loaned by the State 
Art Society was shown at the library in 
April. Mr. Maurice I. Flagg, of the Society, 
gave a talk on lace to the members of the 
Art History Club and their friends. 


Minneapolis. Ground has been broken for 
the Carnegie building which will house the 
Sumner Branch. Work is being rapidly 
pushed on the Central Avenue Branch and 
the Thirty-sixth Street Branch is nearing 
completion. 

In honor of Mothers’ day, an exhibit of 
pictures of mothers and children was hung 
on the third floor of the library. A Reading 
list for mothers, compiled by Mrs. Lolabel 
House Hall for the College Woman’s Club 
and Faculty Woman’s Club has been pub- 
lished by the library. 

A special invitation to children to use the 
library during vacation has been issued 
through the schools, and in the autumn an 
exhibit will again be held of articles made 
by boys and girls from descriptions given in 
books taken from the library. 


Moorhead. The library was made the sub- 
ject of the weekly program in the various 
grades. Its history, number of volumes, and 
methods of drawing books were touched 
upon and stimulated more interest in the 
library in many children. 


Mountain iron. The Carnegie building is 
practically completed, and the first order of 
books has been placed. 


Ortonville. The Carnegie library at Or- 
tonville was dedicated April 26th. Mr. J. J. 
Purcell, president of the library board, made 
the presentation speech, to which Mayor 
Pflueger responded. Miss Baldwin, secre- 
tary of the Library Commission spoke on the 
Library in Community Life. There was a 
good musical program and the members of 
the women’s clubs served frappe in the club 
room. In spite of a severe rain, the build- 
ing was filled with an audience, who showed 











their appreciation of its beauty and com- 


pleteness. 

The building is conveniently located on 
the Main St. and is built of dark red tapestry 
brick, with cement panels, and trimmings of 
Ortonville granite. The main floor is in one 
room, equipped with furniture of the best 
library design, and in the basement is an 
auditorium and club room which has been 
furnished by the women’s clubs. 

St. Charles. The library board is collect- 
ing old papers to raise money for library 
expenses. 


St. Cloud. A handicraft exhibit of home 
and school work held at the library for ten 
days in March was an unqualified success. 
The exhibit included drawing and basket 
work done in the lower grades, up to me- 
chanical drawing, manual training, cooking 
and sewing done by High School students. 
Both public and parochial schools partici- 
pated. Through the library also, the school 
children have been interested in the grow- 
ing of flowers and vegetables on home plots 
through the summer. Free seeds have been 
obtained from the Dept. of Agriculture 





through Congressman Lindbergh. A har- | 
vest exhibition of the fruits will be held in 


the fall. 


A list of books on How to increase home | 


efficiency has been freely distributed to 
home makers through the mothers’ clubs, 
and the librarian has been giving talks on 
the subject to the clubs. 

The Reading Room Society has given $200 
to the library for books. 


St. James. The members of the Tuesday 
club have agreed to give ten cent luncheons 
to raise money for the library. 


South St. Paul. As the result of a mass 
meeting held at the Commercial Club rooms 
in March, Mayor Clark has appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate plans for establishing 
a library in South St. Paul. Miss Martha 
Wilson of the State Dept. of Education and 
Miss Clara Baldwin, of the Library Commis- 
sion were present at the meeting and ex- 
plained how libraries were being maintained 
in other Minnesota cities. 














Thief River Falls. The Carnegie library 
of Thief River Falls was formally dedicated 
May 12th. In the afternoon the High School 
students were entertained in groups at the 
library by a play given under the direction 
of Mrs. Pitkin, a member of the library 
board. The dedicatory exercises were held 
at the auditorium which was crowded to its 
capacity. Mr. H. C. Rowberg, secretary of 
the library board, presided and gave a brief 
report of the work of the building commit- 
tee. Mrs. Daniel Shaw presented the library 
to the city in behalf of the library board, 
and Mayor Backe accepted it for the city. 
Mrs. Emil Zeh read a brief history of the 
library and Miss Baldwin, of the Library 
Commission spoke on The Present Day Li- 
brary. The address of the evening was 
given by Governor Hammond on The Ameri- 
can Spirit, and the program concluded with 
music by the High School Glee Club. 

After the program the building was filled 
with citizens who were enthusiastic in their 
praise, and justly proud of the fact that the 
building was planned, built and furnished 
throughout by Thief River Falls firms. 

The building is 60x40 feet, built of tapes- 
try brick, trimmed with Bedford stone. The 
main floor is in one room, with a brick fire- 
place at one end, book cases around the 
walls and librarian’s desk in the center. In 
the basement is an auditorium 30x40 feet, 
with an outside entrance, and a men’s smok- 
ing room, beside the heating plant and stor- 
age rooms. The cost of the building includ- 
ing the lot and equipment is $17,347.70 of 
which $12,500 was donated by Andrew Car- 
negie. 


Virginia. A branch library has _ been 
opened in the Mohami Club House on the 
North Side, where books are distributed 
three afternoons each week. The use of the 
room is given by the Oliver Mining Co. An- 
other branch will be opened in the West 
Virginia schoo] building next fall. 





Wabasha. The girls of the Normal Dept. 
have made some attractive posters for the 
children’s corner of the library. Books have 
been loaned to 15 stations in Wabasha Co. 


Willmar. <A statue of Lincoln has been 
presented to the library by the Monday 
Afternoon Club. 











